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CHAPTER VI. 
GABLES OP ANCIENT TBUFLBS AND TEBIR SODXPTCBED DBCORATIOX. 

The origin of the Grecian temple-gable is, according 
to the records of tradition, dne to the genius of the artists 
of Corinth. Pindar, in one of the olympian odes, pays 
beauteous homage to the fair city which proudly swayed 
two oceans, and under whose influence the fine Arts 
received a powerful and glorious impulse. Listen to the 
words of the poet, of which we give the German version, 
" Wer war's, der den Tempeln der Gotter 
Verlieh die Doppelgestalt des Koiiigs der Vogel !" 

Pindar refers to the sculpture within the triangular 
gable of a temple, to which the Grecians gave the name 
of 'Atfrufto or 'Astoc, or the Eagle. Generally, the sculp- 
ture represented an eagle with its wings spread "; and even 
afterwards, when other forms were adopted, such an impos- 
ing effect was produced that the royal name of the soaring 
bird naturally strnck the picturesque mind of the Grecians 
as the most appropriate ; the calm and conscious sense of 
power, and the graceful poise presented by the tapering 
wings of the Grecian pediment, produce, to this day, the same 
remarkable impression. It seems that the ancients were folly 
conscious of the beauty of a work of Art which reflected 
so truthfully the spirit and the genius of the locality and 
country. The wonderful effects thus produced are power- 
fully revealed by the Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens. 
Before it the heart thrills with emotion; the cold stone 
throbs, as it were, with the warm life-blood of humanity ; 
the triangular pediment, as with serene and chaste simpli- 
city it rises from the platform where, in days of yore, hosts 
of worshippers kneeled before the shrine of their divinities, 
fills onr soul with a sense of reverence and affection so 
subduing that one almost bows the head in homage, as before 
the angust form of some beauteous and perfect being. 
Impressions like these, which exercise their magic influence 
upon the most prosaic minds, sink deep into hearts wrought 
in poetic mould, and Pindar was inspired to breathe forth 
immortal songs in praise ofthe city which gave them birth. 
Cicero joins in the enthusiastic chorus of his cousin of 
Athens, and the vigorous thought of the Roman on the 
subject finds vent in his essay on orators, where he denies 



to divinity itself the power of investing with equal majesty, 
a temple for celestial purposes shonld it be deprived of 
its beautiful pediments, and, in token of his Roman 
practical common sense, he shrewdly adds that " a love 
"of the beautiful presides not so much over. the design of 
"gables as, rather, an instinct of the useful ; to wit, the 
" necessity of providing a species of water-shed, whereas, in 
" heaven, there was, for obvious reasons, no occasion for such 
" aqueous precautions." 

The traditional claim of Corinth to this design refers, 
probably, more to the origin of the sculptures with which 
the gables were embellished than to any conception of the 
original idea, it being in the nature of tradition, as 
Welcker, the learned German historian, very pungently 
remarks, to give credit for inventive skill to all those coun- 
tries which happened to be the first to make an impress 
upon its age by the production of some remarkable work of 
art. We have no clue to the era when the idea of deco- 
rating pediments with sculpture originated, but we presume 
it must have been many centuries before the production of 
such monuments as those to which we actually havea cine, 
and which further induce us to believe that the first figures 
on gables were made of clay. The excellence of the gables 
of JEna&, which are the oldest hitherto discovered, makes 
it pretty evident that the art must have been exercised 
during many previous generations, to have grown up to suck 
a high degree of perfection. 

There was, of course, much in the very nature of gables, 
that called forth the best energies of the Fine Arts, in order - 
to render the free space available, upon it attractive to the 
eye by beautiful creations. Art, which was the very bread 
of life of antiquity, became as inexorable in its claims as 
Nature itself ; no soil capable of developing the seeds of, 
beauty was allowed to run waste in its graceful domains, 
and nothing would have been .more anomalous than to see a 
gable or other spot pointing to some beautiful use, neglected 
by the Grecian artists. Moreover, itwould have been strange, 
if a people so keenly alive to the beautiful as the Greeks 
were, should have contemplated a Dorian pediment, with 
its boldly projecting inclosure, forming, as it were, a broad 
and deep framework, without at once detecting, the admira- 
ble uses suggested by its architectural characteristics. 
Instead, therefore, of consigning the large space within the 
two soaring triangular pediments to an inglorious waste, 
they studded it with beautiful sculptures, symbolical of the 
god to whom the temple was dedicated, treating of events 
bearing upon his mission, and of figures illustrating the 
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ritual connected with its religious service. The figures 
placed upon the top of the inclosure were called Acrote- 
riunis, and contributed, together with those inside of the 
inclosure, to impress upon the gable an unmistakable unity 
of character, which proclaimed at once the hallowed object 
of the spot, and reflected the nature and spirit of the. god 
to whose service the temple was consecrated.* 

Almost all the more important temples were beautified by 
gable sculptures, unless war, pecuniary distress or other 
public calamities, delayed or prevented their completion, 
just as, at a later period iu the middle ages, the facades of 
the most beautiful cathedrals of Italy were, under similarly 
adverse circumstances, doomed to remain incomplete, for 
want of means. In the instances, however, of smaller tem- 
ples and sanctuaries, the less expressive craft of the painter 
was frequently called into requisition, as may be inferred 
from the pictorial adornments of the Metopes. We find a 
hint of this practice in many of the churches of southern 
Europe, that are located where, in former times, the desti- 
nies of the country were swayed by Greece ; in these 
churches the Grecian fashion of adorning gables by paint- 
ings stall prevails. With the Romans, pediment sculptures 
were rather unpopular. The gable of the Pantheon of 
Rome Was possibly adorned With bas-reliefs, but more 
probably with costly metallic plates. But we can only offer 
conjectures on the subject, which sink into insignificance 
when the general influence produced by the union of architec- 
ture and sculpture is to be considered. The importance of 
this influence was of great magnitude. The architect who 
summoned the sculptor to his assistance for the purpose of 
embellishing pediments, rendered a signal service to the 
sculptor's art • to him this new employment became a 
potent source of encouragement, leading to improvement, 
abd, eventually, to a bolder and higher developement of 
plastic Art. It must be borne iu mind that the restraint 
which shackled the genius of the sculptor in his confinement 
to statues for t§mples or religious uses, did not exist in 
" respect to pediments. The artist, who was a mere slave so 
long as his genius was -under bondage to conventional 
religion, began to -"breathe an atmosphere of freedom as 
soon as gable requirements opened a fresh and unfettered 
sphere for his activity. To be sure, he had to accommodate 
himself to the will of 'the architect. In this sense sculpture 
Was not entirely free ; but if it continued to remain under 
allegiance to architecture, the power before which it bowed 
Was 'related to 'it by the strongest ties ; it Was only a bond- 
afesnehas links things and thoughts of beauty together. 
Cms great ; step in advance had been taken. The so-called 
religious influence was shaken. The laws and sentiments 
'of beauty began to assert their magic powers. Most of the 
gable groups tihat "have come down to us are distinguished 
by a "remarkable -unity of purpose and execution. They 
are made to represent a great battle or some other mighty 
event, in Which the artists were careful to reserve all their 
power for the moment which decides the fate of the one or 

•Bronstedt, Reiscnin Griechenland. II., 8. 158-160. 



which brought the other to a crisis. Various fiuregs, 
amounting frequently to sixteen, eighteen, twenty, and even 
more, are grouped around the chief personages with great 
skill ; but the interest centres entirely in the few heroes who 
give the final blow on the battle-field, or who bring to a 
climax the knotty point of some great question. Our 
attention is not for one single moment diverted from the 
solemn and specific interest of the subject ; the artist's 
mind, in order to produce a picturesque variety in the 
expression of the groups, and yet to maintain a lofty sin- 
gleness of purpose in the bearing of the prominent figures, 
was evidently possessed of the power of applying inventive 
genius to each one of the minor figures, and, at the same 
time, preserve the main moral and mental character of his 
theme unimpaired. This careful consideration of the minor 
thoughts of his labor stood forth upon the stone or the 
canvas with bold, daring, graphic, transcendent simplicity, 
while the massing of groups together invested the work 
with an irresistible prestige of grandeur.* Of such mar- 
vellous effect are the pediment groups of the Parthenon, 
by Phidias. Here we find statues ninety feet in range, 
borne aloft upon lofty columns, representing subjects and 
ideas which subsequent artists have hardly ventured upon, 
except in bas-reliefs and paintings. These certainly, are the 
most exalted and daring efforts which the annals of Art can 
boast of. 

The first sculpture on gables was probably executed in 
bas-relief, which, however, evidently soon yielded to entirely 
free and round statues. Complete fullness of form, which 
gives truth and vigor to shadows, is indispensable for 
statuary in order to produce a good effect from an 
elevated position, especially when viewed from a distance. 
" Round and full forms are superior to the semi-develop- 
"ment of the bas-relief, inasmuch as they are simul- 
" taneously visible from different points of view, at 
" the same time producing a stronger effect by the fuller 
"play of the lights and the shadows. New effects of 
" chiaroscuro reveal themselves at every moment, as the 
*' eye turns to the statue from a different direction, and the 
" effect of the change is heightened by the varying reflections 
" of the sun." The pedimental bas-reliefs of the beautifal 
Madeleine in Paris, which is built after the model of a 
Grecian temple, fail in producing any adequate effect, owing 
to the fact of their being bas-reliefs instead of rounded 
statues. An instance of the wisdom of adhering to the 
rule of "the Grecian artists of the Periclean era, is given by 
Thorwaldsen in his sculptured groups on the gables of the 
portal of the Liebfrauenkirche, at Copenhagen. 

The peculiar nature of the triangular gables was pro- 
ductive of an admirable influence. The position of the 
prominent figure in the centre of the sculptured group, its 
soaring elevation, the symmetry of the general aspect — the 
effect of all this was as much heightened by the appropriate 
form of the triangular gable as by the efforts of the sculptor 
whose task it became to fill it with objects of beauty. In 

* Weloker, Alte DenJtm&ler. /,, J). 22. 
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looking upon the ruins of the mighty works of pedimental 
Art, as they are placed before us in museums, we must not 
forget that their main charm existed in an exposure to a play 
of sunlight, and that the spell of their beauty, connected 
with their locality, is altogether lost to us. The existence 
of such an affiuity between subject and object, as swelled 
the heart of the Grecian as he looked upon works of Art 
suggestive of his own times and country, is one of the 
fundamental laws of aesthetics.* 

Of the many gable groups which adorned the temples of 
antiquity, only three remain, and they are more or less frag- 
mentary and imperfect. They consist of the gable figures 
of the temple of Minerva, at J3gina, the groups of the 
Parthenon, and of a copy of the celebrated Niobe group. 
In reference to the last, however, it is doubtful whether it 
ever served as a gable adornment. Beside these three, 
Pausanias supplies us with a description of nine or ten more, 
but this strikes us as a most scanty piece of information if we 
think of the great number of such works in antiquity. Nor 
are we better informed about other ornamental works of 
temple architecture, such as bas-reliefs of freizes and of the 
metopes. In respect to the latter, we can trace the exist- 
ence of about ten temples, and not even so many by the 
friezes. 

This places us in a very difficult position to solve the 
question of the relationship of the architectural remains of 
pediments and of the friezes and the metopes of ancient tem- 
ples, to the divinities to whom they were dedicated. Was 
there any systematic connection between these works of 
Art and the character of the deity ; or were they merely 
the result of a free choice and the individual taste of the 
artist 1 The last hypothesis (recently adopted by Ludwig 
Boss, in his work on the Theseion of Athensf) would 
strip Grecian Art of its crowning grace, by destroying a 
faith in the unity and harmony of purpose which is the 
main glory of the Grecian mind. We cannot resist the 
temptation of examining Ross's arguments, since they 
gainsay what has hitherto been admitted by universal con- 
sent. This able archaeologist seems to have been led by 
his zeal in refuting a false assertion, to give an over-colored 
version of his own opinions. The assertion Is, that the 
connection of the works of sacred Art with the character 
of the divinity had been so intimate, that even the smallest 
number of excavated metopes was sufficient to define the 
nature of the god, of the temple over which he presided, 
and of all the other elements of thoughts and events 
embodied by works of Art. This assertion was going a 
little too far, and Boss would have been perfectly war- 
ranted in showing how futile it is for us to venture upon a 
definitive opinion on such a subject. But he, in his turn, 
now goes too far, by endeavoring to prove that the ancients 
themselves had not the least idea of connecting Art with 
religion ; and by saying that : "The metope reliefs of the 

* Vischer, Aestketik. III., b. 177. 

t TJeber daa Theseion und den Tempel des Ares zu Athen. Halle. 
1852. 



" ancient temples were hardly anything but mere architec- 
" tural ornaments. Generally they have no connection, 
" with religion, or, at best, only an incidental, and, in 
" most cases, only an accidental or apparent relation to the 
" divinity of the sanctuary which they were, intended, to 
" adorn." 

It must be evident to every candid mind that Boss con, 
founds here the effect produced upon the observer of pur 
days with that which must have been experienced in the 
days of Hellas. His argument proves the awkward posi- 
tion of the archaeologist who aims at concocting deduc- 
tions from scanty and fragmentary data, by the side of the 
genuine groundwork of facts furnished by the contempora- 
ries of the artists of antiquity, who had every opportunity 
to testify to the existence of a close connection between 
Art and religion. The fact that this connection is not par- 
ticularly dwelt upon by ancient authors, far from militating 
against its existence, is rather conclusive evidence in its 
favor, since they could not even dream of the possibility of 
doubt on the subject, and consequently deemed it. super- 
fluous to prove something which no one contested. It 
would be curious to notice the impressions produped upon 
the minds of Pericles and Phidias, and upon the whple 
host of Grecian grandees, if perchance they were to arise 
from their graves and overhear the following wor^s, writ- 
ten two thousand years after their advent, by "a baj- 
" barian :" 

" In the whole range of the metope relief? belonging to; 
" the most magnificent of all Greciajn temples, the Pajthp- 
" non, no connection of thonght is visible, bearing- upon 
"matters of religion, and, indeed, they wpuldj as wejl 
" answer for any other public building. The metopes are. 
" indeed devoid of all historical consistency or develop- 
" meut, and of all unity of thought. The images are cpn> 
" fused, Phidias's conception evidently lacking unity, while, 
" to make the matter still worse, the metopes were pnf| on 
" in the crudest manner, just as they came from the hands 
" of the sculptors, without reference to the moral plan of 
" the work, and with no other thought but fliat of expp; 
" diency." 

His criticism on the Parthenon friezes is conceived in tha 
same spirit. Not that he is insensible tp jjjp admirable, 
features of the grand procession which they represent ,pf 
the celebrated festival of the Panathenaea ; he fully admit* 
that this work was executed with special reference to tha 
goddess Athena ; bnt he does not believe that supb Wprka 
were generally animated by the same religious spirit. This 
work strikes him as quite exceptional, and he feeing, more- 
over, induced to think that it was intended for Athena 
Polias, the protectress of the city, and not fqr Athena 
Parthenos, the maiden divinity, and that, in fact, it was 
much better suited to the Ereehtbeum, the temple of the, 
former, than to the Parthenon, the sanctuary dedicated tp 
the latter ; and that it might have adorned with equal 
propriety any temple dedicated to other goddpssea situated 
on the road taken by the procession. Boss goes on in the 
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same strain of thought. The sculptures of the inner frieze 
of the cella of the Phigalian temple of Apollo, at Bassae 
(the same of which Stackelberg published a description), 
were, for instance, in his opinion, executed without the 
remotest regard to Apollo. Ictinus, the designer of the 
scnlpture, and his fellow artists, were, according to this 
German critic, utterly destitute of religious sympathies, 
and merely animated by a patriotic ambition. Their inten- 
tion he thinks was not so much to pay homage to Apollo 
as to their native city of Athens, and solely with a view of 
pandering to the taste of their townsmen ; they selected 
their subjects from the traditional records of Attica, such 
as the combat of the centaurs and of the Amazons; 
Apollo was but an afterthought with the artists, yet, " in 
" order to connect him in some manner with the work of 
" Art (we here quote Mr. Ross literally), they resorted to 
" a species of Dtus ex mackina, by making Apollo and 
" Artemis appear in the rank of the combatants, upon a 
"chariot drawn by stags; while, if they had been 
" animated by a sincere desire to do justice to the religious 
" spirit inspired by the occasion, they would have found 
" abundant materials in the local traditions, and thus have 
" been enabled, without the slightest difficulty, to establish 
" a lonA fide connection between the sculptures and the 
" divinity whose temple it was destined to adorn." With 
this opinion we cannot agree. In a matter so shrouded in 
doubt and mystery, it would seem more candid frankly to 
confess that the precise motives of the artists are unknown 
to us, than wantonly to accuse them of having had no 
higher object in view than that prompted by sheer impulse 
or by a blind caprice. Nor is it fair to suppose that such 
arbitrary proceedings on their part would have been tole- 
rated by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, at whose 
command, and under whose anspices the work was 
executed. 

Before we bring this chapter to a close, we have to 
dwell upon the gable paintings. These find favor even in 
the eyes of Mr. Ross, who fully admits their superiority 
over the metopes and bas-reliefs, the latter serving only, as 
it were, for architectural purposes, while the paintings were 
perfectly independent works of Art, unshackled by all 
such architectural fetters. The sculptures, he thinks, 
would not be missed upon the gables, and might, with 
equal propriety, adorn any other spot as well as a temple. 
Bnt in respect to the gable paintings his enthusiasm is 
unbounded. He likens them to " incarnate representation 
" of the temple's invisible spirits, while their brilliant 
" colors, rising as they do from the dark blue ground of 
" the tympanon (or inner side of the gable), dazzle the 
" enraptured eyes of the true believer, like a sight of the 
"heavenly regions themselves." ... This brilliant meta- 
phor redounds to the honor of Ross's judgment, and its 
justness is proved by the accounts and the existing 
remains of the hellenic temple-gable paintings, thus tri- 
umphantly refuting the opinions of those who denounce the 
gable works as mere crude offsprings of wild caprice and 



random fancy, when, in fact, they were the ripe products of 
enlightened wisdom and discriminating genius — who wish 
to make us believe that they were nothing but a mechan- 
ism of incoherent combinations, when, in fact, they were 
the result of an Art philosophy, instinct with brilliant 
vitality, and redolent with harmonious unity. 

We do not mean to assert that- the statues of divinities 
and heroes upon the gables necessarily implied the fact of 
the temple being dedicated to the serviee of the one or the 
memory of the other, as little as we are willing to concede 
that such a dedication would have been altogether out of 
the question, if by accident there had not been statues at 
all. There may be truth enough in this line of argument ; 
but, after all, the question is immaterial. The particular 
name and use of old temples, of which nothing but ruins 
are left to us, may be matters of importance to the anti- 
quary, but are really destitute of interest for the lover of. 
the Fine Arts. The presumption that the gable works 
were not prompted by religious tradition, and not designed 
with a view of symbolizing metaphysical and mystical 
ideas, may also admit of a certain degree of probability. 
But far more certain is the fact, that we have no clue to 
those matters, and that we do not possess the means of 
obtaining authentic information thereof. 

Mr. Ross goes so far as to admit that the selections of 
gable subjects in which the divinity of the respective tem- 
ples was made to play a conspicuous part, or otherwise 
illustrating some local religious tradition dear to the popu- 
lar heart, was in most cases due to the innate taste and 
tact of the Grecian artist. If the German critic had only 
gone one single step further, he would have demolished his 
own theories, and arrived at the right conclusion, which 
may be stated as follows : The inferences and analogies of 
the origin and organization of all the various Grecian 
works of Art, establish the fact of a spirit of unity inhe- 
rent in the Grecian mind, of its never-flagging ambition to 
bring the conception kindled by the spirit, into harmony 
with the expression wrought by the hand. The artists 
who planned the temple and designed its ornaments, were 
unquestionably fired by the same ambition, and conclusive 
evidence of this is afforded by the surviving remains of the 
most celebrated Grecian temples. Let this suffice. Let 
the case rest here. Critics do not always succeed in trac- 
ing connection between the religious purpose of the one or 
the other temple, and the character of the works of Art 
which adorn it ; in such cases of puzzle and doubt we 
should be glad to see previous writings on the art and 
monuments of antiquity labelled with a motto, apologizing 
for our appalling ignorance ; manfully proclaiming the fact, 
that our boasted knowledge is nothing but patchwork, and 
that we hardly possess a dozen scattered ruins or frag- 
ments of authority to guide us in our knowledge of the 
thousands of temples which dotted the beauteous land of 
Phidias. 



